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For Friends’ Review. 


BARCLAY HALL. 

In his letter accepting his appointment 
early in the year 1875, the President of 
Haverford College called the attention of 
the Managers to the great desirableness 
the erection of a new building, containing 
private studies for the students, with con- 


venient bedrooms attached, and expressed | 


his conviction thut the time had come when 
by an earnest effort, this and other impor- 
tant improvements could be successfully un-| 
dertaken. He had hardly more than com- 


pleted the letter when he was called upon) 


by a member of the Board, whose mind 
had, independently, been turned the same 


of | 


,| happiness of the students, 


— — eee ee _—_e _ ee eee 
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way, and who came, full of enthusiasm, to 
discuss the proper plan and arrangement of 
such a building. As the idea was imparted 
to others, it met with great favor in the 
small but liberal and enlightened circle of 
|the friends and supporters of the College. 
A building committee of judicious and active 
men was appointed by the Managers; they 

lconsulted with the officers and graduates, 
and with experts in matters of the kind, em- 
ployed a skilful architect, and soon deter- 
mined upon the plan w hich has been so hap- 
| pily carried to completion in Barclay Hall. 


~| Other committees, both of the Managers and 


Alumni, undertook the no less important 
work of raising contributions to cover the 
expense of building. The success which 
™ {they met with is all the more creditable to 
the generous subscribers to the fund, from 
the fact that the work was begun and car- 
|ried through in a time of severe and unusual 
financial depression. The amount of labor 
quietly and unobtrusively done by the ear- 
|nest men in these committees, can only be 
appreciated by those who have been similar- 
ly engaged themselves, and, together with 
the liberality of the contributors, deserves 
the most grateful recognition. 

And now there stands in a commanding 
|position in the beautiful park of Haver- 
ford College, a stately edifice of granite, 
which would be admired for its fitness for 
academic purposes, and for its simple and 
| appropriate beauty, if it stood on the banks 
of the Cam, the Isis, or the Charles. Occu- 
| pied for the first time at the beginning of the 
present autumn term, it has already more 
| than fulfilled the expectations of its project- 
lors, in the addition which its admirable ac- 
commodations have made to the comfort and 
the extent to 
which it has promoted habits of diligent 
| private study, and the promise it gives of at- 
| tracting larger numbers to our College. 

The exterior walls are of Port Deposit 
granite, of a light bluish hue most grateful 
|to the eye. Just above the beautiful dimple 
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which is so attractive a feature in the north- 
eastern part of the College park, the new 
hall stretches for nearly two hundred and 
twenty feet from north to south, while its 
eentral tower rises to the height of one hun- 
dred and ten feet. The eastern front pre- 
sents a noble appearance to the traveller on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between Ard- 
more and Bryn Mawr, and the building is 
a pleasant feature in the landscape for the 
whole neighboring country. The style, dig- 
nified and simple, but not severe, has gained 
very general commendation, and reflects 
great credit upon the good taste of the archi- 
tect, Addison Hutton. While unnecessary 
and elaborate ornamentation has been 
avoided, “it is easy to discover, in the 
broken outline, the turreted tower, the bay 
windows, an occasional buttress and pointed 
arch, the spirit of that style of Gothie archi- 
tecture which is the most readily and suc- 
cessfully adapted to collegiate buildings,’’* 
The danger of monotonous effect, imminent 
in so long a building, has been skilfully 
avoided, and a scholastic character is im- 
pressed upon the whole, so that the edifice 
could not be mistaken for a factory, a hospi- 
tal, or an asylum. 

It is believed that graduates and friends 
of the College will be interested in the fol- 
lowing somewhat detailed description of the 
new Hall. ‘The building is two hundred 


and eighteen feet four inches in length, and 
forty feet in general width; the central sec- 
tion, however, has a width of sixty-five feet 


two inches. The first floor is elevated five 
feet three inches from the grade of the front 
lawn. ‘The first story is twelve feet three 
inches, the second story eleven feet, and the 
third story eleven feet from floor to floor. 
The central tower is eighteen feet square 
externally, and has a total height to the 
vane of one hundred and ten feet. The 
central section has one eastern and two 
western entrances, and contains on the first 
floor an office, a general reception parlor, and 
a collection room.” The latter is very com- 
fortably seated with chairs, and its walls 
bear appropriate mottoes. ‘A corridor seven 


feet wide traverses the entire length of the) 
On either side of this, on each | 
story, are ranged the studies and chambers. | 


building 


Each story has two bath-rooms. At each 


extreme end of the building are four rooms, | 


two on either side of the corrider, of such 
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The chambers themselves are sufficiently 
large for private study. This is the ar- 
rangement on all the stories, thus giving in 
the wings twenty-four studies with forty- 
eight communicating chambers, and twenty- 
four rooms which may be used for either 
studies or chambers.”” Seventy-two students 
may thus be accommodated in the wings. 
“The centre building is divided into six 
large rooms on the second and third stories 
each ; these are to be used, so far as neces- 
sary, for the residence of the superintendent, 
while those not needed for this purpose will 
furnish additional rooms for students. 

“The walls of the building are faced exter- 


‘nally with Port Deposit granite, laid with 
; I g 


rock-face broken range work and pointed 
with dark mortar; the rough walling is 
done with stone foundin the vicinity.”’ Above 
the inner arch of the eastern portal the 
motto of the College is carved on Nova 
Scotia stone in medieval text. ‘All 
internal walls required to support the floors 
are constructed with bricks. The roof is 
mainly slate; there is a deck, however, cov- 
ered with metal. 

“The floors are laid with yellow pine ; 
those of the first story are of double thick- 
ness. The joinery is almost entirely of 
white pine. The entrance doors, and the 
two staircases (one to each wing), are all of 
oak. All the woodwork inside the building 
is finished with oil and shellac, so as to ex- 
hibit the natural grain of the wood. 

“Two large high-pressure boilers in the 
basement furnish the steam which heats the 
house. The warming is done by what is 
termed indirect radiation, steam coils being 
placed at the bases of the warm-air flues, 
and not in the rooms. The exceptions to 
this are in the collection room and the cor- 
ridors, which have direct radiation. The 
air-duct communicates with the outer air 
by windows always open, and is arranged 
to be entirely separate from the other apart- 
ments in the basement, and thus free from 
the usual odors and dust in that quarter. 
The coils are placed in this air duct, and so 
divided that each room in the building shall 
have its own supply of warmed air. 

“The ventilation of the rooms is secured 
by means of open fire-places, of which each 
room has one. Registers near the ceiling 
allow the escape of superfluous hot air. Hot 
and cold water are plentifully supplied, and 


size that they may be used at convenience | the house is furnished with all the modern 
either as chambers or studies, enabling any 'conveniences. The closets in the basement 
student who desires it to have an apart-| are ventilated by means of large flues heated 
ment exclusively by himself. Between these | at the base with steam coils.” 

and the central section lie four study-rooms,} An era of new life seems to be opening 
each having a chamber on each side of it.| for the College. Twenty-seven new students 
— ‘have been admitted this term, making fifty- 


* The quotations in this article are from a description of| - ° . 
Barclay Hall, prepared by the architect himself, “ | eight students now in attendance. The 
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generous men and women, through whose | who in His almighty power and love will 
contributions Barclay Hall has been erected, | enable the very weakest to withstand the 
may congratulate themselves upon the cer-| strongest and most subtle temptation. M. 
tainty that their bounty will largely promote | Maryland. 

the success and prosperity of a most useful — oo 


and valuable institution. HAVERFORD. wer Pitendt Rected: 


See Tere THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Tue OLDEST COLLEGE OF THE WESTERN | (Continued from page 132.) 

HEMISPHERE is the College of San Marcos, | In 1802, D. L. Dodge commenced busi- 
the oldest University in America, which was} ness as a merchant, in Hartford, Conn. ‘ Be- 
founded at Lima in 1551; fifty-six years before ing at this time subject to military duty,” he 
the English settlers landed at Jamestown; | writes, “and invited to join the Governor’s 
fifty-eight years before Hudson sailed into | Guards, the most popular uniformed company 
the bay of New York; and sixty-nine years! in the State, I enlisted without much con- 
before the Mayflower touched the shores of| sideration. Indeed | was in the full‘ belief 
New England. KE. G. Squier’s Peru. | of the duty and necessity of sustaining the 
jie ate military arm of power. . . . In this or 
Fer Friends? Review, ee year, there — cre os 
: das Aa | highway robberies committed in the vicinity 
=. Ane = aver THOSE THAT 9, ‘Boston, and as I was in the habit of travel- 
ARE TEMPTED. ing to Boston in my chaise after goods, and 
The recent disclosures of systematic fraud | often with large amounts of money, it be- 
on the part of honored and respected men may | came a question whether I ought not to arm 
have discouraged and disheartened some, | myself for defence. As I had some doubts 
and raised a doubt whether any one can be!as to the propriety of arming myself with 
trusted, and the thought that human nature | deathly weapons, I asked the opinion of 
is worse than it used to be. How wonder-|some Christian friends, whose opinions I 
fully does God reveal in the Bible the depth | greatly respected. All concurred that it 
and deceitfulness of the human heart, so| was my duty. I decided if it was duty, to 
that the picture drawn by the Psalmist, and | arm effectually was also duty. I obtained 


referred to in the Epistle to the Romans, is| large double-barreled pistols, with a long 
one for all time: “They are corrupt, they | spring dagger. I exercised myself with my 
have done abominable things.” ‘They are| pistols until I became expert in suddenly 
all gone out «f the way, they are together! discharging them. As I commeuced travel- 
become unprofitable; with their tongues| ling armed, I was constantly looking out for 
they have used deceit; the poison of asps is| robbers, and I presume often had suspicion 


under their lips.’ |of honest persons. On one occasion (having 
No fear of detection, no amount of culture, |a large additional sum from the bank, in 
no system of morality however good, no| charge), I had business which called me by 
mere professed fadhesion to the faith of|the way of Providence, R. I. I stopped at 
Christ, are strong enough to keep a man/a tavern where I was acquainted, and asked 
from following the desires of his own) the landlord for a room by myself. ; 
heart. The sneer is too often true that| After supper I retired to my room, examined 
“every man has his price,” and sooner or! everything to see if all was safe from intru- 
later yields to the carefully prepared tempta- | sion; examined my pistols, which were in 
tion of the devil. While all this is calcu-| the best of order; and soon after retired to 
lated to make us tremble for ourselves, it is| bed with the door lock d, and soon fell 
but one side of the truth. Our Heavenly | asleep. In the night.a packet arrived from 
Father, who “‘searcheth all hearts, and un-| New York, with many passengers, who 
derstandeth all the imaginations of the | called up the landlord for lodgings. He, it 
thoughts,” has not only revealed to us our | seems, had wholly forgot hisconducting me to 
sinfulness, but also a Deliverer from sin. | bed. and came hastily to the door to open it, 
Vur Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who| and gave it a sudden jar, and burst «ff the 
Himself took part of flesh and blood, and/lock. The noise aroused me. While yet 
hath suffered being tempted, understands| half asleep, I seized my pistols, and by a 
our temptations and weakness; and stands| kind providence I so far awoke as to recog- 
close to'every man, ready to pardon, ready | nize him by the light of bis candle, by which 
to give a new life, a new nature with holy| means I just escaped taking his life. We 
aspirations and noble impulses. Thus while | were both frightened at the occurrence; and 
these things show us how weak the best|I do not know that I slept any more that 
men are in their unaided strength, let them | night.” 
at the same time lead us to consider Christ, This circumstance had a remarkable effect 
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on the mind of David L. Dodge. For seve- 
ral years he says his mind dwelt more or 
less on the question, and was surprised to 
find so little disquisition on the subject. 
He says, ‘“ When I turned to the spirit and 
the example of Christ, and the precepts of 
the gospel, they appeared against it; but 
when I turned to theologians and moral 
philosophers, they generally appeared to 
favor it. I struggled bard to satisfy 
myself that defensive war, in extreme cases, 
might be tolerated by the gospel ; otherwise 
the American Revolution could not be justi- 
fied. I here again met difficulty, as the pre- 
cepts of the gospel were especially against 
defensive warfare. 


In this inquir- | 


REVIEW 


War.’ He took an intermediate course ag q 
matter of expediency, rather than his own 
private sentiments. He denounced war ip 
the abstract as contrary to the spirit and 
precepts of the gospel, but tolerated, in ex. 
treme cases, strictly defensive war. This 
| exactly met the feelings of many who were 
| satisfied that the spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of war were in direct opposition ; yet 
|they had a strong desire to justify the 
American Revolution, and this desire I have 
always found my greatest impediment in ad. 
vocating the doctrines of peace in the United 
| States.” 

Noah Worcester became a preacher, and 
says his biographer: ‘“ The preaching of 





ing state of mind, no one circumstance led| Mr. Worcester was very acceptable. His 
me so much to doubt the soundness of the! pastor so approved of it that he recom. 
sentiments of my opponents as their general | mended him as his successor, and he was or. 
want of faith in the promises and providen-|dained over the church in Thornton, the 
tial protection of God; and when I laid| 18th of October, 1787. The prophet was 
aside my pistols, exchanging them for the| not without honor in his own country. He 
protection of the Lord God of Hosts, I was} had been schoolmaster, selectman, town- 
no w.ore tormented with the fear of robbers. | cl. rk, justice of the peace, and representative 
Indeed I was never fully settled in my mind); to the General Court. He is now their 
on the subject, until it pleased my Heavenly | minister—the highest office within their gift. 
Father, in 1808 (while so low with the spot- | And here, where he had already lived five 
ted fever, that two respectable pbysicians| years and a half, he fulfilled a useful and har. 
told me I should not probably live througb|monious ministry of twenty-three years’ 
the day), to shake me over the grave ; when | duration.” 
° | ss 

time appeared to be receding, and eternity After he became the minister of Thornton, 
opening with all its infinite importance, ny | he writes: ‘I was regularly requested to 


mind being serene as the rising morning, | pray with the military company when they 
this subject passed before it, when I had no| met for training. 


This duty I performed 
more doubt, from the spirit and example of| under the delusive impression, that being 
Christ, and the precepts of the gospel, that | prepared for war was the surest means of 
all kinds of carnal warfare were unlawful for | _preventing war. This was then the popular 
the followers of Christ, than I had of my/|doctrine, in which I acquiesced. But in 
own existence. From this period, my war|praying on such occasions, I ever felt 
spirit appeared to be crucified and slain ;| deeply, that the business of war was horri- 
and I felt regret that I had not borne some | ble, and opposed to my own feelings as a 
more public testimony against it.” Christian, and to the spirit which, as a min- 
Not long after his recovery, he writes, “I ister, I constantly inculeated. I used to 
called to remembrance a resolution I made| pray that the business on which we met 
when sick, that if I was spared, I would | might be the means of preventing the neces- 
bear public testimony against the anti-Chris- | sity of our ever again having occasion to re- 
tian custom of war. Early in the spring of | sort to the use of military weapons. I had 
1809, I published an essay—‘ The Media. | another motive for attending the trainings. 
tor’s Kingdom not of this World.’ The) My people appeared to have a sincere affee- 
author not being known, it attracted atten-| tion for me; and I had a hope that my pres 
tion, and in about two weeks an edition of | ence and my prayers might be the means of 
one thousand copies were chiefly sold. 'preventing disorderly and vicious conduct. 
It was republished in Philadelphia and | But long before I left Thornton, I became 
Providence. These publications gave the| fully convinced that the military trainings 
first impulse in America (if we except the | and reviews were not merely useless, but 
uniform influence of the Friends) to inquiry | exceedingly pernicious in regard to the morals 
into the lawfulness of war by Christians.| of the community; that they were in fact 
Some who were favorable to the doctrines of| means of danger, and not of safety to the 
peace, judged that, with a bold hand, I had | country.” 
carried the subject too far. Dr. Noah Wor-| “The war of 1812,” says Noah Worcester, 
cester was one who so judged, and a few ‘‘ was the occasion of perfecting the revolu- 
years after, he published his very spirited | tion in my mind in regard to the lawfulness 
and able essay —the ‘Solemn Review of|of war. In 1813, I removed to 
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Q Brighton. There I bad much opportunity | world was not then prepared to receive such 
d HB to become acquainted with the baneful in-|plain practical teaching; hence the query, 
i quence of the war spirit, and with the prog-| ‘Is it prepared to receive it now?” 

is ress of the war. The more I observed and (To be continued.) 

re reflected, the more I was shocked with the coo 

he barbarity of war, and its demoralizing influ- PRAYER. 

et Bence, its contrariety to Christianity, and sntlestin 

ue every benevolent feeling. In 1814, my mind Can we then pray aright, even in private, 
’¢ Hi became so impressed with the subject, that I) unless our hearts are prepared for the duty ? 
d- TP resolved to make the inquiry whether the|] believe not. The mere appearance of 
ed custom of war was not the effect of popular prayer, without a mind to pray—a dry, for- 

delusion. When I began to write, I aimed | mai use of words, without life and feeling— 

ad at nothing more than an article for the!ean yield no glory to God, and no benefit to 
of Christian Disciple, of which I was then the|}man. The great principle, that “God is a 
‘is [Beditor. Butas I wrote my mind became more spirit,” and that “they who worship Him 
m- and more interested, and instead of a short} must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
t- Barticle for a periodical work, [ wrote the applies, in all its force, to our private as 
he Hi Solemn Review of the Custom of War,’| well as public devotions; and we plainly 
- which was published in December, I think |Jearn from the apostles, that the prayers and 
te Bthe very week that the Treaty of Peace was thanksgivings of Christians ought to be “in 
‘De FMsigned at Ghent.” the Spirit,” “in the Holy Ghost.”—Eph. vi. 
ve In examining the “ Solemn Review,” Ido|1g; Jude 20. F 

cir not find that the writer expressly states that} But our Saviour and His apostles make 
ft. defensive war may, in extreme cases, be| no reserves—they interpose no scruples—on 
ve allowed, but the following passage seems to| the subject of prayer. They would have us 
ar. BBallow of such admission. take it for granted that the spirit of suppli- 
rs “The impression that aggressive war is|cation will certainly be bestowed upon us, 

murderous. is general among Christians, if| if we duly seek it. Otherwise our blessed 

on, not universal. The justness of the impres-| Lord would never, as I believe, have prom- 
to BMsion seems to be admitted by almost every ulgated the doctrine, that ‘men ought al- 
ey government in going to war. For this rea |ways to pray and not to faint,” neither 
ed fBson, each of two governments endeavors to! would the apostle Paul have said, “ Pray 
ng fxon the other the charge of aggression, | without ceasing.” The promise of the 
| of and to assume to itself the ground of defend- | Spirit is given to us in Seripture as an 
lat Hing some right, or avenging some wrong. | encouragement, and not asa check to our 
In FRtbus each excuses itself, and charges the| heartfelt devotions. ‘ Likewise the Spirit 
felt Mother with all the blood and misery which | also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not 
Tl- result from the contest. But these facts, so | what we should pray for as we ought ; but 
Aa ar from affording a plea in favor of war, | the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, 
1D afford a weighty reason for its abolition. If| (or prays in our stead), with groanings 
sad he aggressor is a murderer, and answerable | which cannot be uttered.” —Rom. viii. 26. _ 
net for the blood shed in war; if one or the The apostle Paul commands the {phesians 
we ther must be viewed by God as the aggres-| to watch unto prayer, “ with all persever- 
re Ps and if such is the delusion attending | ance."—Eph. vi. 18. If many of us find it 
bad var, that each party is liable to consider the | difficult, in our private hours, to offer our 
g8. other as the aggressor; surely there must| humble, yet fervent petitions to the Lord, 
Tec- fMbe serious danger of a nation’s being involved | the difficulty mav probably be owing t> our 
res uthe guilt of murder, while they imagine| neglect of the watching which prepares for 
sof PBhey have a cause which may be justified.” | jt.“ Watch and pray,” said our Saviour to 
uct. Here seems to be an admission that would | His disciples, “for the Spirit truly is willing 
me ustify the American Revolution, and which | but the flesh is weak.”—Matt. xxvi, 41. 

pe would satisfy the minds of many Christians} To watch to any particular duty, is to be 






athe present day. Hence we may attribute 
he popularity of the “Solemn Review,” 
hich has been translated into several lan-| 
puages, and many thousands have been | 
printed and circulated. Whereas, the work 
fD. L. Dodge, ‘“ The Messiah’s Kingdom | 
hot of this World,” wherein he clearly shows 
hat the Christian is forbidden to use carnal 
weapons in any case whatever, appears to 
ave had only three editions printed, in three | 







































ferent places; showing that the Christian 


awake and alive to it; and those only watch 
unto prayer, who live in the spirit of it. 

If God be not in all our ways, if He 
occupy scarcely any of our thoughts and 
feelings, the duty of occasional prayer will 
surely be difficult. But if we dwell near to 
Him in spirit, and humbly endeavor to 
‘walk in the light, as He is in the light,” 
our bearts will not fail to arise, from time 
to time, both in thanksgiving and supplica- 
tion. And not only for ourselves shall we 
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pour forth our secret prayers, but for our For Friends’ Review 
brethren and sisters in the Lord, for the JAMES BACKHOUSE. 
church universal, and even for the whole aa 
world. JosEPH Joun GURNEY, (Continued from page 184 
Observations, pp. 128, 129. On his arrival at Cape Town from th 
Mauritius, after a stormy voyage, J. B. was 
greeted, on going ashore, by an old school 
EXTRACT FROM AN EPISTLE OF GEORGE | fellow, Thomas Laidman ‘Hodgson, wh om 
FOX. he had not seen for thirty years, and wh 
— was the Superintendent of the Wesleya 
You have known my manner of life, the | Missions in that part of South Africa 
best part of thirty years, since I went forth | He found letters from home which bad 
and forsook all things. I sought not myself, | ‘been accumulating for many months at the 
I sought you and His glory that sent me; | post- -Office, and writes: “Beginning at the firs 
and when I turned you to Him who is | date, I read them with an intensity of in. 
able to save you, I left you toHim. And/| terest that cannot easily be described, but 
my travels have been great, in hunger and | Which produced a sensation such as is the 
cold, when there were but few, for the first | effect of violent weeping, that did not sub. 
six or seven years, that I often lay in side for several days. Often in the course 
woods and commons in the night; so that| of perusal, was my heart lifted up in thank. 
many times it was as a by-word that I fulness to the Father of Mercies for all His 
would not come into houses and lie in their| goodness to us; and sometimes sorrow 
beds; and the prisons have been made my spread over my mind on account of those 
home the great part of my time, and I have| Who have turned aside ‘rom that which 
been in danger of my life, and in jeopardy | still appears to me to be the plain, scriptural 
daily. And amongst you I have made my- path of self-denial, humility and life in 
self of no reputation, to keep the Truth up Christ Jesus, in which the guidance of the 
in reputation, as you all very well know, Holy Spirit is known.” 
that be in the fear of God. With the low, During the necessary delay in Cape 
I made myself low; and with the weak and Town, previous to setting out for a general 
feeble, I was as one with them, and conde- | Visit to the missionary stations in the colony, 
scended to all conditions, for the Lord had | 4S well as to those beyond its boundary, 
fitted me so before He sent me forth; and |J. B. and G. W. W. believed it their duty 
so I passed through great sufferings in my | t© hold their meetings for worship publicly, 
body, as you have been sensible. and for that purpose obtained the use of 
And few at the first took care for the es-|@ School-room. At the first of these meet 
tablishing men’s and women’s meetings,|ings J. B. says: ‘But a few persons st 
though they were generally owned when tended in the morning. In the evening 
Friends understood them. But the ever-|#bout one hundred and fifty were present 
lasting God, that sent me forth by His ever- I had much to communicate to them, direct- 
lasting power, first to declare His everlasting | ing them to the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
gospel, and then after people had received | 48 that which reproves for sin in the secret 
the gospel, I was moved to go through the of the heart, and as it is attended to draws 
nation, to advise Friends to.set up the | to Christ, the Lamb of God, which taketh 
men’s and women’s meetings; many of |®Way sin.” 
which were set up; and I was moved to| While thus staying at Cape Town, Job 
write to other places for them to do the like, Williams, with a company of young 
who kept the power. people going out with him as _ missioa 
And this was the end, that all who had workers to the South Seas, put into Simon’ 
received the gospel, might be possessors of Bay, and called on James Backhouse ant 
it, and of the gospel-order, which is heaven- his companion. J. B. felt deep interest it 
ly; and that all who had received Christ | this company, whose field of labor would be 
Jesus, might so walk in Him and _ possess much like what his own had been among the 
His government in the church, even those | #borigines of Australia, and he addressed \ 
who are members of Him the heavenly them a letter, in which he remarks: 
Head. ‘‘T suppose twenty more years have rolled 
i aah over my head than over most of yours, aul 
‘for more than that length of time I have 
No physician ever weighed out medicine | been a laborer in the gospel. J will nd 
to his patient with balf so much exactness | boast of my own success in the work; th 
and care as God weighs out to us every| glory of what the Lord has blessed beloaf 
trial; not one grain too much does He ever|to Him alone; and I am sensible that had! 
permit to be put in the scale.— Cecil. been more faithful to Him, and more patiell 


_ — oe - 
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under the baptisms of His Holy Spirit, more | the Colonial Secretary to visit and inspect 
fruit to His praise would have been produced. | prisons, they started Ninth mo. 27th, 1339, 
I have also seen much of the defects existing | to visit the various mission stations at that 
in the gospel labors of many others among) time existing in South Africa. Everywhere 
the various denominations of Christians;| they received the most cordial welcome, and 
and against the causes of my own defects, | diversity of religious sentiment on some 
as well as those of theirs, I wish to caution points of doctrine, was not permitted to 
you as a brother in Christ, desiring that you|close the way for the reception of their 
may prove better servants of the best of| Christian counsel among those who, in all 
Masters. sincerity, were laboring for the promotion 
“Many cases are to be met with, even|of truth and righteousness. To these our 
among pious people, in which through in-| friends could freely adopt the language “One 
attention to the spirit of devotional exer-|is our Master, even Christ, and all we are 
cises, these have become formal and lifeless.| brethren.” J. B’s sympathy and interest 
Thus, lamentably often, sermons are preached | were largely called forth for many of the 
from the mere recollection of the doctrines | missionaries, who were under circumstances 
and precepts, without any fresh feeling of|of great self-denial, in very isolated posi- 
the matter, under the anointing of the Holy} tions, and with many trials of faith and 
Spirit, and consequently they are devoid of| patience. 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of On the Ist of Twelfth month, 1838, James 
power, and are more calculated to cause| Backhouse records: ‘‘ This was a memorable 
the faith of the hearers to ‘stand in the|day, on whicb slavery ceased in the Cape 
wisdom of men, than ip the power of God.’| Colony. We arrived at Hankey in time to 
Too often also, in the same manner, expres-|join a considerable congregation of those 
sions are used in the form of prayer, even| who had been in bondage, natives of Mada- 
when it is offered up extemporaneously, as| gascar and Mozambique, as well as home- 
well asin the giving of thanks at meal-times.| born slaves, who had come from places in 
These exercises when thus devoid of life,| the surrounding country, to unite with those 
fail to promote piety, and tend to encourage| on the mission station, in praising God for 
a feeling, already but too general, as though| their deliverance from bondage. In the 
it were possible to perform them by proxy, | evening a meeting was beld for mutual edifi- 
and thus the spirit of prayer and thanks-|cation. Several Hottentots and freed slaves 
giving is often low, or even wanting, in| addressed the congregation. The next day, 
many of the public and family devotions of| being the Sabbath, was truly a ‘high day.’ 
persons who, I would gladly believe, do| About five hundred freed slaves and Hotten- 
often hold communion with the Lord in| tots were assembled. Early in the morning 
private. they held a prayer-meeting, in which the lan- 
“I wish very affectionately to caution you| guage ef thanksgiving was poured forth by 
against such defects; desiring that the fire| one of their number, lately in bondage.” In 
of the daily burnt-offering, in a spiritual] the meeting afterwards, through an interpre- 
sense, may never go out on the altar of your] ter, J. B. spoke, magnifying God, who, by His 
hearts, but that the ashes may be removed, | own power had brought to pass the freedom 
and fresh sacrifices offered up, of a sweet] ofthe oppressed. He also exhorted them “ to 
savor unto God through Jesus Christ, our| seek, through Jesus Christ, deliverance from 
Holy High Priest.” that worst of all bondage—slavery to Satan 
The outfit for an African journey then|through sin.” At the evening meeting 
being a work of time, J. B. and G. W. W.|G. W. W. was largely engaged in testi- 
were employed for several weeks in making| mony to the grace of God. Next evening a 
a preparation for theirs. A wagon had to|temperance meeting was held. Edward 
be built and fitted up almost like a house, or| Williams, the missionary, spoke on the sub- 
a ship, for all the requirements of daily life, | ject, followed by J. B., and many signed 
—two spans, or teams, of fourteen oxen in| the pledge of total abstinence, J. B. and 
each, purchased, as also a cow and a horse.|G. W. W. doing so for the first time. 
The company or household of the wagon| “A sweet sense of the love of God over- 
consisted of an Irish driver, who spoke| shadowed the meeting, notwithstanding its 
Dutch fluently; a cook and washerman, | object was not strictly devotional.” The 
who was also by trade a tailor; a Hottentot| labors of E. Williams and wife at the settle- 
leader, whose business it was to guide occa-| ment had been largely blessed among the 
sionally the foremost pair of oxen; and| native population. 
lastly a man of color, well acquainted with| The country upon which they next passed 
the road, and thoroughly at home in the|was much infested by wild animals. On 
bush, to act as guide and herdsman. Twelfth mo. 6th, J. B. writes: “In the night 
Thus prepared, and with authority from|a leopard was heard howling among the 
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bushes near the wagon; the people who 
were sleeping on the ground, by a small 
fire, did not appear afraid of it. As they 
were not under a tree from which it could 
drop upon them, they said it would not come 
near them. The next day, being a little in 
advance of the wagon, I came upon a troop 
of baboons; on my approach they quickened 
their pace, and made off intoa wood. The 
hyenas near the station at Bethelsdorp were 
very numerous; they were howling among 
the bushes around our wagon all night. I 
distinctly heard the footsteps of one of them 
among the leaves under a large bush, to one 
side of which our horses were fastened, and 
on the opposite side of which our men were 
sleeping by the extinguished embers of their 
fire. Though the animal howled, and made 
a noise like a loud laugh, the men, as well 
as my companion, slept undisturbed. Had 
it succeeded in making either the cattle or 
the horses run, it would have attacked them 
from behind, but it was too cowardly to 
venture an attack in front.” 
(To be continued.) 


_ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MO. 20, 1877. 





PRISON REFORM. 


On the first and second of last Eighth 
month a Conference on the subject of Prison 
Reform was held at Newport, Rhode Island. 
It was conducted privately, and although 
the numbers engaged in it were small, this 
was compensated by the devotion to and 
knowledge of the great subject discussed, 
possessed by those who did attend. .E. C. 
Wines, of the National Prison 
Association of New York, read a syllabus 
of the principles lying at the foundation of 
a reformed prison discipline, and giving an 
This 
basis of discussion, 
and with some modifications was adopted by 
the Conference. 

It proposes to prevent crime, first, by the 
proper education of all the children of a 
State in public schools, with compulsory 
attendance at some school for the children 
generally. Second, by reform schools for 
vicious children; by homes for destitute 
outcasts, not necessarily governed but aided 
by the State; and the fostering 


Secretary 


outline of a prison system for a State. 
syllabus was made the 


in all 
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safe ways of the industrial training of the 
young. Third, the management of all 
places of detention—from the cell of the 
police station to the wards of the peni- 
tentiary—so as to save from further contami- 
nation those charged with or just beginning 
crime, and so as to promote the thorough 
reformation of those convicted of it. 

They regard the County Prison system of 
the United States as hopelessly defective, 
and propose that the States assume the care 
of all prisons or places of detention. In 
order that the prison systems of our country 
shall effect the end designed, they regard t 
as essential that they shall be removed from 
the influence of party politics, and that each 
State shall have a Prison Board, invested 
with ample powers and appointed by the 
Supreme Court, by the Governor and Senate 
of the State, or in some way equally effect- 
ive for securing its independence of political 
changes. This Board should consist of five 
members to serve for ten years, one member 
to go out every two years, but eligible to 
reappointment. 

All prison officers of superior grade should 
be appointed by this Board, and the whole 
system be subject to their control and super- 
vision. They should have a permanent 
Secretary who should be a salaried officer, 
and give his whole time to the work. 

With such a Board, they believe that 
great benefit would accrue to the communi- 
ty; that crime would be much diminished, 
and vast saving of the expense now incur- 
red, with so little good result, be made. 


The pamphlet containing the proceedings 
of this Conference 


deserves a peru-al by 
those who wish to see the many important 
reforms treated of in it brought about. The 
principles and modes proposed, strike one at 
once as right and practicable. We hope 
that their realization will be one of the re- 
sults of the movement in favor of civil ser- 
vice reform every department of our 
government, which is almost universally 


seen to be one of the great needs of our time. 


in 


Oe 


WERE THE PRAYERS ANSWERED ?—The Chris- 
tion Union calls attention to the fact that the 
newspapers made themselves merry over the 
prayers of the people of Minnesota against the 
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locust plague. But now Minnesota has a wheat | 
crop estimated at from thirty to forty millions of | 


bushels. 


“ A section some two hundred miles long and | 
thirty broad was devastated by the locusts, parts | 
of it utterly. But just at the time when the | 
worst was to be feared, the young hoppers went, 
no one knows whither. Rumor says millions of 
them have drifted ashore on Lake Superior, and 
they are heard of in Ohio and in Vermont. | 
Wherever they are, Minnesota is delivered. | 
There is little or no apprehension for next year, 
as no eggs are being deposited.” 


~~ 


THE Ritualistic movement is tending to tear 
in pieces the National Church of England. 
The high church people are asking liberty to} 


carry out their views untrammelled by State 
law. 


Disestablishment may thus be hastened 
by the wish of some of the members of the) 
National Church. One writer of this class pro-| 
poses that individnal congregations be permitted | 
to decide as to the kind of service they will | 
adopt, and thus all opinions be met within the | 
church, from the forms of a dissenting chapel to | 
the semi-Roman ritual of the cathedral. 


= 


inn 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


(Continued from page 139.) 


The Public Meetings on First-day.—The day | 
being very fine and pleasant, although dusty - 


and rather warm, a crowd of many thou- | 
sands assembled on the old Yearly Meet- 
ing grounds early in the day, and remained 
until late in the afternoon. As usual, two 
meetings were held in the house at 10 A. M. 
and 3 P. M.; also ata stand in the yard at the 
same hours. In the east end of the house in 
the morning, the services were, first, prayer, 
then reading a chapter by Elizabeth Malleson, 
after which W. Robson was led out largely in 
the ministry. Dr. Thomas and a few others 
followed in short communications, and two 
hymns were sung. 

Out of doors, at the same hour, the service 
opened by a few Friends singing a hymn. 
Prayer was then offered, after which Jos. Black- 
ledge spoke of the Divine nature and saving 
power of Christ. Then there was prayer and 
another hymn—*“ What a Friend we have in 
Jesus.” Hannah Whitall Smith followed at | 
some length, in her earnest manner, on the 
blessedness of having Jesus for our King, and | 
allowing Him to take care of us and become | 
our burden-bearer. Then another hymn was 
sung. D. B. Updegraff followed, speaking for | 
half an hour. Wm. Wooton then rose and 
sang a hymn alone, and the vast audience, | 
which occupied all the standing ground within 
hearing distance, were dismissed. 

In the afternoon the crowd had greatly in- 
creased, the railroads having brought in several | 
thousand persons. Good order, however, pre- 
vailed, and Dr. Thomas, W. Robson and J. H. 

ouglas preached to a very large and attentive 
audience in the yard, for two hours. 

Meetings were held in the house in the eve- 


| relatives of 


ithe constitution of an 


| tained. 
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ning; also, at Fifth street Meeting House, and 
several of the churches in the city were occu- 
pied by Friends. 

Tenth mo. 1st—On Second-day morning the 
Missionary Board made report, presenting the 


| work for the year among the Freedmen. 


Elkanah Beard had visited Helena, Arkan- 
sas, and found it prospering. Daniel Drew is 
doing good service as a minister. South- 
land Meeting is well sustained. The meet- 
ings are free from noisy demonstrations, 
and there is a decided improvement in the 
manner of those who speak in testimony and 
prayer. There was an enrolment in the school 
the past year of 164, and a normal class of 31. 
There were probably 5000 children and others 
receiving instruction underthose who have gone 
out from the Institution as teachers. 

Amasa Chase, a member of Southland Meet- 
ing, at the suggestion of the Board, is now 
recorded a minister. But in future, Southland 
Monthly Meeting will appoint to the station of 
minister or elder, members of that body who are 
recommended for these stations by the Mission- 
ary Board, after which the facts will simply be 
reported to the Yearly Meeting. 

Vm. P. Hastings is at the head of the Mary- 
ville school, in which there has been an 
average of 75 students the past year. Forty- 


'seven teachers have been sent out from this 


school since its first organization. 
The expenses of the Board the past year were 


| $2645.51. An appropriation of $1000 was made 


in aid of the work. $1500 was asked for. 

The work of Dr. Garner in East Tennessee is 
said to be still progressing in a satisfactory 
manner. A telegram was received from him 
to-day that his daughter was dangerously ill, 
and that he was in poor health, and might not 
be able to forward his Report. 

White’s Institute, near Wabash, Ind., was 
now heard from by Report. There had been 
some sickness and one death the past year. 
On the farm, $3000 of improvements had been 
made. Murray Shipley showed the meeting, 
in a few words, the expensive nature of the 
Institute as compared with other institutions 
of learning, and suggested that the surviving 
Josiah White be consulted, with a 
view to obtain their consent to making some 
changes, in order to remedy the eyil brought 
into notice. Others thought thi- unnecessary, 
but that our Legislature might take action in 
the matter. It was said that such institutions 
had generally proved a failure, and that our 
Legislature has, in one instance, so changed 
institution of this kind 


|as to render it more effective. Murray Shipley, 


Timothy Nicholson, 8. 8. Richie, C. F. Coffin, 
Levi Mills, were made a Committee to investi- 
gate the matter and report in future. 

The Report of the Committee on Education 
showed, among other things, that Wilmington 
College and Spiceland Academy are well-sus- 

These Institutions are supplying the 
country with a large number of teachers. 

In the discussions which followed the read- 
ing of the Report, J. H. Douglas spoke of the 
vast importance that all our professors and 
teachers shall be converted men and women. 

A postscript to the Epistle from North Caro- 


\lina brought into notice the great need of 
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missionary work in the South, especially men- 
tioning nine of the States that suffered most by 
the war, in which there are many thousands of 
persons who cannot read or write. The siib- 
ject was referred to a committee. Thos. N. 
White, Jesse Gordon, David Sutton, Elizabeth 
D. Fletcher and Hannah A. White were ap- 
pointed on the Committee of Earlham College. | 
T. Nioholson said he had been released from 
that committee at his own request, but he did 
not think frequent changes in it desirable. 
Third-day, Tenth mo. 2d.— The Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs presented the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Associated Commit- 
tee. They told of a pleasant interview they | 
had with President Hayes, soon after his inau- 
guration, in which they were assured of his de- 
sire to make no material change at that time 
in the policy of the Government towards the 


Indians. The improvement among _ those | 


under their care is decided; schools, agricul- 
ture, and religion are advancing. i 

S. Pumphrey said it required infinite patience | 
$340 appro- | 





to pursue this work to a success. 
priated. 

John D. Miles, Indian Agent, who for over 
eight years has given himself entirely to better- | 
ing the condition of American Indians, spoke. | 
At the Cheyenne Agency they had enrollments | 
of 909 families—1,320 men, 1,686 women, 1,993 
children—5,030 persons, including 28 prisoners | 
in Florida. Four months ago over 900 were | 
sent them. He had been compelled within 
the past year to expel bad white men from the 
Agency. Six years ago the Agency had 43 white 
employes. Expenses are being curtailed every | 
year—sometimes too rapidly. He had been | 
compelled to resign once on this account. He | 
said his great effort was to develop self-reli- | 
ance in the Indians; and one plan adopted, | 
which he confessed was his hobby, was to have | 
the Indians transport their own supplies from | 
Wichita.to the Agency, 170 miles. The first 
trip was a success and he regarded it as a great 
success. Another thing he had been interested | 
in was distribution of the annuities in the fall 
instead of the spring. as heretofore. Another 
feature was their school; 116 children are in 
school, and 33 were to be added as soon as the | 
building can be completed. These children | 
have cultivated 120 acres of corn. “One half| 
goes to the government and the other is given | 
to the children for their labor. They have over 
two hundred head of cattle that belong to the 
children, Indians are now employed where- 
ever they can be, but they are required to in-| 
vest one half their wages in cattle, which are | 
held for their benefit. The children are doing 
well in school. We will send out into the 
camps next year eight or ten children to teach 
their fathers and brothers farming. 

The work of revising the Queries left over 
from last year was laid aside, and steps taken 
to procure a general revision of the Discipline | 
to be reported on next year. One or two| 
voices were heard in epposition to this step. 
1000 copies of the Book of Discipline were 
ordered printed to supply a large deficiency. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 3d.—The meeting was 
very small. Returning minutes for the minis- | 
ters in attendance, thirteen in number, were | 
read, and the Clerk instructed to sign them. | 


| than 3,000,000 pages. 


lof love $ 


|by this Committee. [ 
‘been held, families visited, schools organized, 
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For want of time the Reports of some of the 
standing committees were not read in detail; 
having been read in the large committees. 

The Temperance Report presents no very re- 
markable features. There would seem to be 
no abatement of work or interest in this move- 
ment. A number of cases of the “ unnecessary 
use” are reported. 

The same Report states that twenty-three 
Friends raise tobacco; quite a number sell it, 
and the aggregate cost of the article consumed 
by our members is probably about $14,000. 

Daniel Hill presented the principal facts set 
forth in the Report on Peace. The Committee 
have sent out the past year 142,000 pages of 
peace literature; and in all, during the ten 
years of the existence of this Committee, more 
t The meeting appropri- 
ated $200 for the use of the Committee, and the 
Quarterly Meetings are requested to raise, by 


| voluntary subscription, $550 more. 


For the future, the cause of General Educa- 
tion is committed to Jos. Moore, Gen’! Sup't, 
Timothy Harrison, Sec’y, aided by thirteen as- 
sistant superintendents, one for each of the 


| Quarterly Meetings. 


The general revision of the Discipline was 
committed to the following named Friends, to be 
assisted by two Friends—one man and one wom- 
an—to be appointed in each Quarterly Meet- 
ing, viz., Charles F. Coffin, Daniel Hill, Luke 
Woodard, F. W. Thomas, Benjamin True- 


| blood, Charles W. Osborn, John M. Macy, Anna 


M. Richie, Esther Pugh, Mary H. Goddard, 
Caroline Edgerton and Mary Clark. ; 
On First-day or Bible-schools the Committee 
made a satisfactory report. 
An Epistle from Ohio Yearly Meeting came 
to hand this morning and was read. 
The minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were read and approved. 
Epistles were read and approved, addressed 
to each one of the Yearly Meetings with which 


| we are in correspondence of latter years. 


The fact that we are about to leave this hous 


| for the last time, was feelingly brought into no- 


tice, and the Clerk made a minute alluding to 
it. The first meeting was held in the house in 
1823, fifty-four years ago. 
Deborah C. Thomas paid the Men’s Meeting 
a visit and left asolemn and acceptable message 
“Young men, be strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might. Let no earthly 
treasure or enticing pleasure separate you 
from the love of God. Be willing now, to let 
Him have the entire control. Follow Jesus 
whithersoever He is pleased to lead you.” De 


'borah C. Thomas concluded the service with 4 


solemn and impressive prayer. 
The meeting came to a quiet conclusion at 
thirty minutes past twelve o’clock. 
Home Missions.—A great work has been done 
Public meetings have 


social and cottage prayer-meetings held, Bibles 
distributed, and many hundreds of persons 
converted. This last work was principally 
under the labors of Nathan and Esther Frame. 

The Foreign Missions Committee made report 
of a prosperous work. The work in Mexico 
has been largely blessed. It is under the sv- 
pervision of Samuel A. Purdie and wife. The 
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health of the iatter is not good. Their lives 
were greatly endangered during the late war, 
but they never abandoned their posts of duty. 
Altogether this work has been the most success- 


ful of any established by Friends. $1100 were | 


appropriated to the work. On account of an 
unfortunate difference with the government, 
Louis and Sarah Street have been withdrawn 
from their work in Madagascar. 

General Meetings.—Of these, as learned by | 
the report, six have been held at different | 


places the past year, some of them continuing | 
in session for a week or more. The work was | 
continued, with some additions to the Com-| 


mittee. A small Committee was set apart 
to take the oversight of the subject brought 
to our notice in the North Carolina epistle, | 
and if any Friend offers to go into that field of | 
labor, the Committee are to endeavor to raise 


means to bear their expenses. Much interest | 


was felt in the work. 


MARRIED 


BROWN—BANGS.—On the 2oth of gth mo., 1877, 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, David J. 


Brown to Anne E., daughter of the late William P. | 


Bangs, all of this city. 


DIED. 


WOOLMAN.—On Fourth mo. 14, 1877, Asher | 
Woolman, in the 79th year of his age; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Iowa. The deceased was 
born in Burlington, N. J., and removed to Ohio in 
1821, and to Iowa in 1842. His end was peace. 


WOOLMAN.—On Eighth mo. 12th., 1877, Mar- | 


garet Woolman, widow of Asher Woolman, in the 
7oth year of her age; a member of Salem (Iowa), 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a painful illness without 
a murmur, and at the close, passed away without a 
doubt of her acceptance with her Saviour. 
HINSHAW.—On the 11th of Ninth month, 1877, 
Eza J. Hinshaw, in his 32nd year; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
JONES.—On the 8th of Ninth month, 1877, aged 
7 months, Mira, daughter of Jesse and Mary Jones; 
and on the 28th of Ninth month, 1877, Myrtle E., aged 
8 months, daughter of William and Martha Jones; all 
members of Richland Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
THORNBURG.—On the 2oth of Fourth month, 
1877, Keziah Thornburg, in the 71st year of her age. 
HOCKETT.—On the 24th of Seventh month, 1877, 


Meeky Hockett, aged about 67 years. Both these | 
Friends were members of Cherry Grove Monthly | 


Meeting, Ind. 


REECE.—On the 4th of Eighth month, 1877, Levi 
Reece, in his 46th year; a minister and member of 
Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. This dear 
Friend, though possessed of little learning, 
was qualified and enabled to preach the gospel in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. In 


his last testimony in his own meeting, he earnestly | 
exhorted his hearers to be ready, saying that he was | 
living in a state of readiness, let death come sooner or | 


later. He al.o told his wife that he would remain 
but a short time with her, and that, let the end come 
when it might, all would be well. He passed away 
after an illness of three days. 


OZBUN.—On the 17th of Fourth month, 1877, 
Elihu Osbun, in his 45th year; a member of Cherry 
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Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. During a protracted 
| illness he showed cheerful resignation to his Heavenly 
| Father’s will, regretting only that he had not yielded, 
| when young, to the Divine visitation. When unable, 
from illness, to attend meetings, he manifested a deep 
interest in the growth and prosperity of the church, 
often putting up fervent petitions therefor, to the throne 
of grace. At one time he said, if it were the Lord’s 
will, he would like to be able to testify to others of 
|the goodness and love of God to his soul, yet he 
could say, he desired the will of the Lord might 
be done. 





OAKWOOD SEMINARY.—In the recent notice of this 


»|New York Yearly Meeting Institution, at Union 


Springs, the following announcement was omitted: 
Arrangements are made for such students as wish to 
attend through the latter part of autumn and winter, 
| to enter at the middle of the present long autumn term, 
or on the Ist of Eleventh mo., and continue till the 
| 20th of Twelfth mo., or the two weeks of winter 
| vacation, after which the winter term extends to the 
| end of Third month. 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 





| EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF ELKANAH 
BEARD. 


Pottawatomie Mission. Kansas, } 
Ninth mo. 18th, 1877. f 


Dear Friend Charles F. Coffin :— 

Since my last to thee we have, in com- 
pany with Agent Newlin, visited the Kicka- 
poo School, and held meetings in each of 
their meeting houses. 

The Agent says the meetings were larger 
and attended with more interest than any 
he has ever known held with these Indians 
before. 

From what we saw and heard, their lead- 
ers will probably talk about and reproduce 
|our sermons for the next six months. The 
Kickapoos are quite impressionable ; in fact 
emotional. Two old women were so happy 
after meeting, they went around, shook hands 
|and cried for joy. After the meeting we all 
| ate dinner under or rather in « bark house. 
|A beef had been killed for the occasion. 
Arrangements are now making for a large 
meeting here to-morrow. 

When we have finished our work for the 
Pottawatomies, we purpose spending a little 
time with Friends and attending Kansas 
| Yearly Meeting. 

Our health is now pretty good, and we 
are thankful to our Heavenly Father for the 
many blessings we enjoy. 

With kindest regards, thy friend, 
ELKANAH BEARD. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Ninth mo, 2ist, 1877. 
Dear friend C. F. Coffin:— 
We came here last evening from the Pot- 
tawatomie Agency. Our meeting with 
them was the largest and most enthusiastic 
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ever held at that Agency. We thought to 
have rested among Friends until after 
Yearly Meeting, but do not feel eas y to do 
so. Our purpose is to go to the Sac and 
Fox Agency, and try what we can do for 
our blessed Master there. We intend start- 
ing this afternoon; and may return to Law- 
rence in three weeks. 
ELKANAH BEARD. 


> 


GraFton, Can., Tenth mo. 3d, 1877. 
Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting was held 
on Seventh-day the 22nd ult.. at Mariposa. 
The attendance was about as large as usual. 
It was pleasant to be with them. There 
has been quite an accession to the member- 
ship of Mariposa meeting during tke past 


year, through the instrumentality of William | 


Allen. The meeting throughout was a 
son of Divine favor. 
Master was present ; 
and s 
burdens, and thus bring together the varied 
experience of His children, uniting them in| 


sea- 
The spirit of the Good 
leading us, not to divide 


labors for the upbuildins , cious | : : 
a or the upbuilding of the pre ous | Church that comes in for its share. 


|only the other 
| ference 


cause of the Divine Master. ‘The business 
of the meeting was conducted in the spirit 


of condescension and love. Seventh-dav 


evening a convention was held of First-day | 


school teachers and workers. 


It was delight- 
ful and encouraging to 


see the younger | 


portion of the Society thus earnestly engaged 
to increase their qualification for usefulness | 


in the good work. I could not but contrast | 
the present position with what existed among 
us fifty years ago, when on these occasions 
this class was very differently occupied. 

The discussion of the questions ‘‘ What 
effect have First-day schools had upon our 
Society ?” and “How can their efficiency | 
be increased ?”’ was both interesting and in 
structive. The opportunity closed with 
season of silence, followed by vocal prayer. | 
The season of silence was peculiarly impres- 
sive. First-day morning the h use was| 
crowded with people, and there appeared a 
liberty for the exercise of the varied gifts for 
the edification of the body. Eliza H. Var- 
ney, from West Lake Monthly Meeting, and | 
Thomas Clark from Cold Creek, were in at- 
tendance ; and evidently visitors and visited 
felt, that by the one Spirit all were baptized 
into one body, and graciously permitted to 
drink together into one spirit or from the 
one fountain of universal love. May this 
state of things increasingly prevail among 
us as a people. 


all the praise. T. C. 


Tue university of Lesdes hee t now decided | 
to admit women to degrees in other depart. | 
ments as well as that of medicine. 


la 
vatter, but to help to bear one another's | 


|Hughes thereupon asked 


| their 
a ; g 
| harmonize with 


| Conference, not in it.” 


And may God alone have | 


MAINTAINING DOCTRINAL STANDARDS. 


The following article from tte Christian 
at Work is inserted at the request of a 
valued subscriber, who feels strongly the 
nec ssity of having some well-defined doc- 
trinal basis of union in any religious organ- 
ization : 


THOSE TERRIBLE EVANGELICALS. 


What a nice church the Church of Christ 
would be, to be sure, if everybody could 
only announce any belief he might choose 
to, regardless of hated dogma and stand- 
‘ard! What a terrible set of arbitrary 
fellows these Evangelicals are, and how 
utterly wanting they are in true charity! 
A Presbyterian minister no sooner announc- 
‘es that he does not accept Presbyterian 
|doctrine than he is invited to go elsewhere; 
minister in the Reformed Church no 
sooner declares himself at issue with the 
ereed of that church than he is invited to 
step down and out; what specious tyranny 
all this is! And now it is the Methodist 

It was 
day, at the Methodist Con- 
at Bristol, England, that two or 
three young preachers had sent in their 
resignations, on the ground that they no 
longer believed in certain doctrine taught in 
the Wesleyan standards. Mr. Thomas 
whether it was 
wise in cases like these to push their disci- 
pline so far as to compel men of high con- 
science to resign their place in the Methodist 
ministry? He thought the Conference 
might hold their doctrinal views firmly, and 
yet refuse to push matters to such a point, 
to such fine distinctions, as to compel men 
to withdraw from them, on the ground that 
views did not precisely and fully 
their standards. In other 
words, the standards should remain as they 
were, but ministers should not be obliged to 
subscribe to them! Dr. Osborn, in his re- 
ply, affirmed that no Methodist preacher 
could so regard such matters, that his sub- 
scriptions to the formularies of the body 
precluded it, and that if views opposed to the 
accepted doctrine of the Wesleyans were 
held, “it must be outside the Methodist 
The cheers which 
followed this statement unmistakably showed 
that the Conference wholly endorsed this 
opinion. And this shows that our Methodist 
friends know what they are about. They hold 
to certain doctrines as achurch, and knowing 
| that a church without a stated belief is only 
|a bowl of negatives aflcat on a turbulent 
\sea, they very properly preferred to main- 
tain their integrity. Yet this very proper 
[and consistent action is denounced by a 














London religious weekly as ‘‘a stern repres- 
sion of the movements of the personal, the 
higher life of the soul.” Of course words 
are cheap, and are only limited by the 
capacities of the dictionaries. But any 
man with half an eve can see that if the 
Methodist Conferences are to license Univer 
salist preachers, there is no reason why 
Universalists and Methodists should not at 
once unite, and every consideration why 
they should. And what holds true of the 
Methodists, holds true of all evangelical 
denominations. 


Commenting on this matter, a London| 


contemporary inquires somewhat passionate- 


ly, “Are they [the three young ministers] | 


to be shut out from all the earnest question- 
ing, the trying at the bar of spiritual intelli- 
gence of the graver problems of human 
destiny, which this age is with reverential 
courage proposing to itself?” 
they can propound all the “ earnest question- 
ings’? and undertake “the trying at the bar 
of spiritual intelligence of the graver prob- 


lems of human destiny” as much as they | 


please: but the Methodist Church and the 
Presbyterian Church and the Congregation- 
al Church and all the Evangelical Churches 
say to these young gentlemen, and all 
others who want to join their ministry but 
won’t accept their teachings, ‘‘ Our churches 
are not court rooms for you to try and pass 
judgment upon us.” In this the Methodist 
Conference is right and the Evangelical 
Churches are right, and all strong writing 
about ‘‘infringed liberty” and “‘ despotism ”’ 
is mere moonshine. If yonng men feel 
themselves called to the ministry of a church 
whose doctrines they do not profess, it is 
very clear the call is not of God. Not all 
the hirsute raiment of all the kids and goats 


in the world ever made a theologic Esau out | 


of a theologic Jacob, nor ever will. 








CARDINAL MANNING ON WINE DRINK: 
ING. 


To a letter of inquiry from a Dublin gen- 
tleman concerning “ the effects of wine-drink- 


ing on the upper and middling classes,” | 


Cardinal Manning addressed the following 
ARCHBISHOP’s HousE 


reply :— 
Westminster, 8. W., July 6th, is77.} 
Dear Sir:—I do not think it enough to 
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Not at all:| 
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their homes by an excessive use of wine 
and other stimulants. Half ‘the misery of 
homes arising from bad temper, sloth, 
squandering, selfishness, debt, neglect of 
duty, is caused by indulgence in wine and 
the like. 

The sure and best cure is to bring up 
children in simple habits, and to guard them 
against acquiring the liking for intoxicating 
drinks. When a liking for the taste is ac- 
quired the temptation is at once in existence. 
Common sense, as well as faith, says: Train 
up children not to know the taste, and they 
will not be tempted. I urge this on parents 
whenever I can, and I have before me many 
happy homes in which children have grown 
up without so much as having tasted any- 
thing but water. 

They will be the sober fathers and motb- 
}ers of the next generation. If the fathers 
and mothers of to day had been so trained, 
we should not now have before us so many 
| unhappy homes and outcast children. 
| I say this especially of the middle classes. 
There is no need of adding that self-in- 
| dulgence in drink clouds the conscience and 
}all the powers of spiritual life. Believe 
|me always, yours faithfully, 

Henry E., 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
| PERU: INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND 
OF THE INCAS. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

The Desplobado has a general breadth of 
|perhaps a hundred and fifty miles, East- 
| ward of the Desplobado lies the next great 
division of the land at a little lower level, 
—the great plateau between the Cordillera 
and the Andes proper. Its average elevation 
is about 11,000 feet above thesea. Although 
called a table land, yet it is broken up into 
sub-mountains, valleys, hills and plains, with 
lakes and rivers. In some places it is 100 to 
200 miles wide; in others the two great 
ranges come together and blot it out. It is 
'in this middle region, between the two great 
ranges, that the chief seat of the Inca empire 
lay. It extended over the westward or coast 
range to the sea, dominating the population 
of the secluded valleys there, af over the 
Andes range proper to their eastward slopes, 
of was checked there by the fierce savages 














try to check drunkenness unless we try to| of the wooded region, whose poisoned arrows 


check intemperance. 


These two things are| carried death in fight, and who could retire 


distinct and need distinct treatment. There | to their almost impenetrable tropical forests. 


is a great deal of intemperance which never 
betrays itself in drunkenness. 
upper classes worldly respect, fear of shame, 
and other motives keep men and women 
within the line beyond which they would be 
detected. But they wreck themselves and 





To the) 


|In the middl2 table-land and south of La 
Raya pass, lies the great lake of Titicaca, 
| into which drains a region more than 600 
| miles in length from north to south, and with 
an average of 150 miles in width. 

“In this basin we find the ruins of ancient 
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architecture singular in character, and hav- 
ing an antiquity possibly higher than any other 
of advanced civilization on the continent. 
It was in the islands of Titicaca that, as tradi- 
tion affirms, the founders of the Inca empire | 


REVIEW. 


So much of the empire of the Incas was 
sterile that the population never was great, al- 
\theugh nowhere, except perhaps in China, 
has cultivation of all available space, by 
terracing, irrigation, and the use of guano 


had their origin. . . Viewing this district | from the Pacific islands, been carried farther 
from the crest of the Cordillera, we have| than by this people in their mountain valleys, 
spread before us a region unlike any we have | steep slopes, and sandy coast plains. “The 
ever seen, and which seems to be lifted above | present population of the three States which 
the rest of the world in spirit as well as in| were wholly or in part included in the Inca 
fact, looking down upon it coldly and calmly | empire, namely, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
like the winter stars, showing none of its}does not exceed five millions. I think it 
sympathies, and disturbed by none of its}would be safe to estimate the population 
alarms; the silent, wondering vicuna gazing | under the Inca rule et about double that 


at us with its large liquid eyes; the gliding | number, or perhaps somewhere between ten 
llama; 


the air, or swooping down towards us as if in| 
menace; the absence of forests; the white|ancient ruins of Pachamac. This is the 
clouds surging up from the plains of Brazil,|name of the supreme Deity of the eldest 
only to be precipitated and dissipated by the | dwellers in this region, who were conquered 
snowy barriers which they cannot pass; the|by the Incas. It signifies “He who ani- 
clear metallic blue of the sky; the painful | mates the universe.” The Incas, with the 
eilence—all impress the traveller with the| wisdom of the Romans, respected the religions 


jeeling that he is no longer in the world he| of the conquered tribes, and allowed the wor- 
has known before. 


and the condor, circling high up in| and twelve millions.” 
Twenty miles south of Lima lie the very 


is gentle towards the south. At or near its| 
northern extremity lies Lake Titicaca, a) 
magnificent body of fresh water, and the re- | 
cipient of several considerable streams. It| 
discharges its waters through a deep, broad, | 
swift, but not turbulent stream, El Desagua- 
dero, 170 miles long, and having a fall of) 
about 500 feet, into Lake —— of which | 
we as yet know next to nothing... .” 

“The islands and promontories “of Lake | 
Titicaca are for the most part barren. The | 
waters hide a variety of strange fishes, which 
contribute to the support of a population 
necessarily scanty in a region where barley 


will not ripen, except under very favorable | 


circumstances, and where maize, in its most 


diminutive size, has its most precarious de- | 


velopment; where the potato, shrunk to its 
smallest proportions, is bitter; where~ the 
only grain is the quinoa; apd where the 
only indigenous animals fit for food are the 
biscacha, the llama, and the vicuna.” 

From the islands of Lake Titicaca the Incas 
passed northwards over the high divide 
between the waters of the lake and those of 


the Amazon into one of the dolsones of the | 


middle plateau at Cuzco. These bolsones or 


pockets are deep valleys surrounded by high | 


ranges, or the sweep of river gorges only to 
be passed by bridges swung at dizzy heights. 
They are at varying elevation,and hence have | 
varying climates. They are separated one 
from the «ther by high ridges and punas or 
desolate plains. 
Incas built their capital, they fortified it 
strongly, and thence extended their conquests 
subjugating other tribes and bringing them 
into something of the order of a State. 


In one of these bolsones the | 


. The slope of this basin | ship at the place to continue till the country 


|fell beneath the ruthless hand of the Span- 
| iards, 

“These ruins cover wholly or in part, four 
considerable hills, of regularly stratified but 
somewhat distorted argillaceousslate, the strata 
varying from two inches to a foot in thickness, 

| breaking readily into rectangular blocks, which 
were used by the old builders for the foun- 

| | dations of the walls, and to a great extent were 
worked into the structures themselves. The 
site of the ruins is most forbidding in aspect, 

and is a waste of sand which has been drifted 
into and over a large portion of the buildings 
within the outer walls, some of which have 
been completely buried. The desert extends 
northward to the valley of the river Rimac, 
and inland to the mountains, that rise naked 
and barren in the distance.” 

“In contrast to these are the green and 
fertile little valley of Lurin on the south, and 
the blue waters of the Pacific on the west, 
with its picturesque rocky islands, against 
which the waves chafe with a ceaseless roar, 
and over which constantly hovers a cloud of 
|sea-birds. The ruins consist of large adobe 
bricks, and the stones already mentioned. 
Some of the walls are in a fair state of pres- 
ervation, considering the heavy and frequent 
shocks of earthquakes to which they are ex- 
posed on this coast; but owing to the absence 
of rain and frost, they have suffered little 
| from the effects of the weather.” 

Offerings were brought from all parts to 
the temple at Pachamac, and the gold and 
| silver bene from it by the Spaniards 


amounted to 1687 pounds weight, and the 





silver to 16,000 ounces. 
“ The two principal edifices now traceable 
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(for as we have seen, some were in ruins at the| 
time of the first Spanish visit) are called E)| 
Castillo, or The Temple, which supported the} 
shrine of Pachamac, and that reared by the 
conquering Incas. The former occu- 
pies the summit of a considerable hill, or 
rather, headland, projecting from the some | 
what elevated level behind, and rising about) 
five hundred feet above the sea. It reaches 
close to the shore, so that the ocean may be 
said to break at its feet.” 

“ About half way ap the hill commences a 
series of four vast terraces built around the 
natural cone, forming a semi-lunar pyramid. 
The walls of each terrace are nearly perpen- 
dicular, and are faced with large adobes of 
uniform size. They were, no doubt, at one 
time painted red, as there are still many 
spots of red paint to be seen. The surface at 
the top, covering several acres, is reached by 
a winding passage way through the broken- 
down walls of the terrace.” 

The walls were originally stuccoed and 
painted, and still bear traces of the figures of | 
trees and men. Ina ruin called Mamacuna, | 
at a short distance from the main temple, is a| 
regular arch, the only arch Squier has ever) 
seen in Ameriean ruins, although others are) 
reported in the vicinity of Tumbez in northern | 
Peru. “It is perfect and well turned, is of! 
adobes, of large size, and surmounts a passage | 
running into the solid bulk of the edifice, | 
which may be considered as of two stories.” | 
The passage, once probably much larger, now 
has a length of fourteen feet nine inches, a 
width of five feet six inches, and a height of 
eight feet, and the spring of the arch is thirty- 
five inches. It has no keystone. 

“The bastard arch made by the overlapping 
of stones, or by stones reared against each 
other like the rafters of a house, was known | 
to all the relatively civilized nations of the 
continent.” The first form, made by over- 
lapping stones or bricks, is also found at 
= of the oldest cities of the lower Tigris, in| 

sia. 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
Free Acids in the Gastric Juice.—Charles | 
Richet finds in the gastric juice only mineral 
acids or their analogues. When mixed with | 
food, organic aci¢s, resembling lactic acid, | 
are always found, but the mineral acid pre-| 
dominates until putrefaction begins.— Comptes 
Rendus. 
Trepanning for Deafness—Dr. Bonnafont | 
asserts that all deafness which is not produced | 
by enfeebled sensitiveness uf the auditory 
nerves, and which has resisted ordinary reme- 
dies, can be cured, or considerably relieved, | 
by trepanning the membrane of the tympan- | 





um. He represents the operation as one 
which can be quickly performed, with little 
ain, and with no danger of serious accidents. 

e thinks it will become for hearing as useful 
as the operation on cataract has become for 
vision. — Ibid. 

Organic Waste by Rivers.—Herve Mangon 
estimates that the mud of the river Durance 
annually bears to the sea more than 14,000 
tons of nitrogen, in the state of combination 
which is best fitted for the nourishment of 
cultivated plants. The waste of this single 
river is hardly made good by the importation 
of guano, at a cost of six million dollars per 
annum. The same mud contains nearly 100,- 
000 tons of carbon,or more than would be fur 
nished by the annual growth of a forest of 
100,000 acres.— Ibid. 

Preservation of Embankments.—The en- 
croachment of streams can generally be 
checked by willow dikes or frames. John C. 
Morton says: “The frames should extend 
from the channel to the top of the flow bank, 
with a gentle slope. The larger timbers be- 
ing interwoven with the smaller spray, and 
the whole being covered with sand, gravel, 
or the common soil of the banks, the branches 
readily push out numerous fibres and create 
a surface vegetation in the proper form for 
resisting the influence of water. By being 
yearly topped the willows establish a perma- 
nent embankment.” — Cincinnati Commercial. 


BE YE ALSO READY. 


Oh! to be ready, when Christ shall come 
To bear us away to our heavenly home ; 
Oh! to be ready to take our stand 
Among the redeemed at His right hand. 


Oh ! to be ready to press with feet 
Of eager joy the golden street ; 

To wander glad by the river side, 
And watch its peaceful waters glide ; 


Glide so gently and calmly along, 

Their very silence seems ever a song, 

A song of peace, and quiet, and rest, 

Filling with stillness the storm-troubled breast. 


Oh! to be ready a song to raise, 

A ceaseless tribute of love and praise ; 
Of love to Love that left His throne, 
Of praise to Love that sent Him down. 


Oh! to be ready the summons to hear, 
Calling us heavenward away from earth’s care, 
Bidding us linger no longer below, 

Telling of blessings Christ waits to bestow. 


Dear Saviour, while patiently, gladly we wait, 
And serve till death shall open the gate, 
Thro’ which our time-tired spirits shall flee, 
To the celestial city of refuge, and Thee. 


Prepare us while here for the scenes above, 
For the fellowship ever of Infinite Love ; 
Oh! make us ready, when Thou shalt come 
To bear us away to our heavenly home. 


— Selected. 
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ANTED—A situation as housekeeper or matron. 
Apply or address A. M., at this office. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 16th inst. 


THe EASTERN WAR.—A dispatch of the roth from 
the headquarters of the division of the Russian army 
commanded by the Czarewitch, occupying the central 
position, north of the Balkans, said that a storm of 
cold wind and rain had prevailed for some days, and 
all the roads were impracticable except that between 
Biela and Rustchuk; the soldiers were suffering 
greatly, the camps being “lakes of mud,” and those 
who lost tents and overcoats a month previously, in 
the retreat trom the Lom River, not having been sup- 
plied with others, nor preparations made for severe 
weather. 

The latest reports from Armenia state that, in conse- 
quence, probably, of the fighting from the 2nd to the 
4th inclusive, the Turkish commander thought best to 
withdraw his right wing, which occupied a strong line 
on a mountain, but extended 15 to 17 miles, requiring 
a very large force to hold it. While making this move- 
ment, on the gth, the Russians attacked them, and a 
battle ensued, continuing until night, when the Russians 
were defeated and retired. The movement intended 
was accomplished next day. The Russians appear to 
have afterward occupied the positions thus abandoned. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, a member of the British 
Ministry, expressed the opinion, in a recent speech at 
Bradford, that the war was not likely to be abandoned 
until one of the belligerents shall be either strikingly 
defeated or utterly exhausted; and further said, that 
England is not in a position, without departing from 
neutrality, to offer anything but general pacific advice. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—Since the beginning of the present 
year, £23,000,000 worth of wheat has been imported, 
against £18,000,000 worth last year. Increased sup- 
plies have not yet come from the United States, which 
has thus far sent nearly 4,000,000 cwt. less this year | 
than last. . 

A communication has been sent from the British 
Post Office Department to that of the United States, 
saying that it has been found necessary to take precau- 
tions against the entrance into the United Kingdom of 
the Colorado potato beetle; and that several living 
specimens have been discovered in the mails from this 
country, either surreptitiously inclosed in newspapers 
or forwarded as specimens in packages. It is feared 
that notwithstanding the utmost vigilance,-many pass 
without detection, and therefore our Post Office Depart- 
ment is asked to assist in stopping the reprehensible | 
practice. The Postmaster General has specially in- | 
structed the U. S. postmasters to examine as far as | 
possible, packages which may possibly contain these | 
beetles, and detain those found to do so. 

FRANCE.—In anticipation of the elections of the| 
14th, President Mac Mahon issued a manifesto on the 
11th, denying that the Republican Constitution was in | 
danger, or the government under clerical influence, or | 
inclined to a policy which might endanger the peace; | 
and appealing to the electors not to plunge the country | 
into an unknown future of crises and conflicts by re- | 
turning opposition candidates. He concluded with 
the words: “I answer for order and peace.” The! 
Bureaux of the Senatorial Left issued a counter procla- | 
mation. 

The Duke de Broglie, President of the Council and 
Minister of Justice, issued a circular to the procureurs 
general, instructing them to prosecute disseminators of | 
false reports relative to negotiations and alliances be- | 
tween foreign powers, in view of possible consequences 
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on the elections, This was because of a current rumor 
of an anti-clerical alliance between Germany and Italy, 

Gambetta was sentenced to three months’ imprison. 
ment, and a fine of $800, for placarding his recent ad. 
dress to the electors of his district; and the printer of 
it to fifteen days’ imprisonment and $400 fine. On the 
gth, Gambetta addressed a Republican meeting in Paris, 
for which 6000 cards of admission had been issued, and 
which, owing to the precautions taken by its organizers 
to prevent disorder, passed off unmolested. 

The elections for Deputies took place on the 14th, 
No disturbances are reported. Returns received in 
Paris up to midnight of the 15th, showed the election 
of 325 Republicans and 191 Conservatives (making 
526 of a total number of 553 to be chosen) ; and that 
in twelve cases, second ballots would be necessary. 
Gambetta was elected for a district in Paris by a 
majority over 12,000. Among those chosen elsewhere 
were the Duke Decazes and De Fourtou, two of the 
present Ministry; Jules Grevy in two districts, one 
being that lately represented by Thiers, and Louis 
Blanc, Republicans; and Rouher, Haussman and Paul 
de Cassagnac, noted Bonapartists. 

SpAIN.—The Spanish Government has paid to the 
American Minister $570,000, on account of claims for 
losses incurred by American citizens in Cuba through 
the civil war in that island. This amount is a part of 
what was awarded by the Spanish Claims Commission 
which met in Washington, in 18714. 

RussiA.—A telegram from St. Petersburg of the rst 
inst., said that in Warsaw, Kiev, Moscow, and other 
large cities, placards have been posted on the walls 
announcing that a Constitution will shortly be granted. 
Many arrests have been made, but the agitation has 
not been suppressed. 

InpIA.-—From the 5th to the gth inst., excellent 
rains fell over a yreat part of the threatened districts of 
Northern and Central India. The autumn crops where- 


ever surviving will be much benefited, and the spring 


crop sowing is thought safe. 


Emigrants from those 
districts are 


returning, and agriculture is active. 


| From Madras it is stated that if the southwest monsoon 


prove good, the famine will end in four months, but re- 
lief will be necessary for that period. The subscrip- 
tions received by the Lord Mayor of London, for the 
sufferers by the famine, amounted on the roth inst. to 
$1,700,000. 

Domestic.—Gen. Miles, who was endeavoring to in- 
tercept the Nez Perce Indians under their chief, Joseph, 
in their retreat before the pursuing force of General 
Howard, encountered them on the 3oth ult., on Snake 
Creek, in the northern part of Montana Territory, and 
surprised their camp, capturing many of their horses. 
‘The engagement was severe, and the troops lost 64 
killed and wounded. The Indians having entrenched 
themselves, were besieged for five days, and finally on 
the 5th inst, they surrendered, giving up their arms. 
They number, it is stated, about 350 in all, of whom 
160 are warriors. 

CONGREss convened in extra session on the 15(h 
inst. Three new Senators, chosen to fill vacancies, 
were admitted, Matthews, of Ohio, Cameron, of Pa., 
and Cockrell, of Mo. The House was organized as 
usual by the Clerk. He stated that from Louisiana 
three sets of credentials had been received, but as only 
those signed by Gov. Nicholls complied with the State 
law, he had placed those nameson the roll; and that as 
neither of two claimants from Colorado presented regular 
credentials, he had not admitted either, leaving the de- 
cision to the House, when organized. Samuel J. Ran- 
dail of Pa. waselected Speaker. The President’s mes- 
sage, stating the objects for which the extra session was 
called, was presented on the 16th. Objection was made 
to the admission of two members from South Carolina, 


| but they were admitted next day. 





